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Semorabilia. 


JN the new number of the Journal of the 
Society of Army Historical Research, 
a stout number crammed with good things, 


we find two articles in particular of wider | 


than military interest. One is Dr. Nichol 
Smith’s paper on the date and origin of 


‘The British Grenadiers.’ He shows that | 
the song was sung as part of a topical addi- | 


tion to the pantomine or comic opera called 


‘Harlequin Everywhere’ being played at | 


Covent Garden at intervals with great suc- 
cess during the winter of 1780-81. It was 
sung by the popular bass singer of the time 
Charles Frederick Reinhold, and the imme- 
diate occasion of introducing it was the offi- 
cial account (dated Savannah Nov. 1) from 
Major-General Prevost of the action at 
Savannah in the previous October, in which 
the 60th Grenadiers distinguished themselves. 
This was published in London at Christ- 
mas, and the song about the British Gren- 
adiers was sung in the pantomine for the 
first time on Jan. 17, when “‘ an entire new 
scene never yet performed ’’ was introduced. 
Notes by Capt. H. Oakes-Jones and Lt.- 
Colonel Lewis Butler go to shew that though 
the song may have been revived in ‘ Harle- 
quin Everywhere,’ and used to celebrate a 
new feat of the Grenadiers it was, in fact— 
both tune and words—already an old song: 
“an air of the sixteenth century ’”—‘‘ words 
about 1690” as the Editor quotes from 
Chappell. 

The other article in the Journal is Mr. 
J. Clarence Webster’s on pictures of the 
death of Wolfe. The writer mentions that 
he has found fourteen different accounts of 
the scene. by people who claim to have held 
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| the dying man in their arms, or to have 
| rendered him assistance. In Penny’s picture, 
| the work which is most realistic and closest 
to the best accounts, a surgeon’s mate attends 
Wolfe; in West’s picture, it will be remem- 
bered, ‘‘ Robin Adair,’’ who was never in 
America, lends his well-known face to illus- 
trate that obscure character, and with him 
are assembled officers whose duties on the 
battle-field certainly prevented their being in 
the neighbourhood. Mr. Webster recalls the 
gossip which makes West have taken pay- 
ment for including a portrait in the picture; 
if this could be eliminated strictures on the 
assemblage might perhaps be effectively coun- 
tered by reference to old traditions in paint- 
ing, which permit personages who never saw 
each other to be gathered together upon the 
ground of some central idea. James Barry’s 
picture, retrieved from oblivion by Sir Lees 
Knowles, is illustrated here, and mention 
is made of a French artist of the late eigh- 
| teenth century whose imagination so far 
; outran his sense of fact that he has placed 
in the group about the dying Wolfe on the 
| Plains of Abraham a number of cavalry 
| horses ! 
HE Vienna correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian reports that Signor 
Mussolini is returning to Hungary two 
fifteenth-century codices which were once in 
the library which King Matthias I. founded 
in 1467 at Buda, where that lover of art and 
books amassed near five thousand volumes of 
rare MSS. These were mostly sent to Con- 
stantinople by the Turks when, in the fol- 
lowing century they occupied Buda, or sold 
to dealers. The two MSS. now in question are 
the ‘Chrysostom Codex’ illuminated by 
Attavantes de Attavantibus, and the 
Hieronymus Codex” illuminated by 
Francesco de Cherico. These were bought 
during the Turkish occupation by a Venetian 
who sold them in 1560 to the Duke of Este. 
From Ferrara they passed to Modena, whence 
in 1843, upon the demand of the Hungarian 
|Parliament for the restoration of lost 
treasures they were returned to Budapest. 
In 1919, however, under the provisions of 
' the Trianon Treaty, they came back again to 
Italy. 
()N Feb. 14 The Times gave an account of 
the little stuccoed house, No. 107 Picca- 
dilly, in which since 1882 the Savile Club 
has been housed, and which is soon to dis- 
appear. The Park Lane Hotel, next door, 
is acquiring the site. The house was given 
to Lord Rosebery on his marriage by his 
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father-in-law, Baron Meyer de Rothschild, 
and association with the Rothschild family 
goes back to its earliest days when (having 
been built at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury) it was the home of Nathan de Roths- 
child of Waterloo fame.  Blicher twice 
stayed in it. The Savile Club—then the 
New Club—was fixed first—upon its founding 
in 1868—in Spring Gardens, whence after 
three years it moved to Savile Place. Three 
of its original members still survive: Sir 
E. Ray Lankester, Sir Sidney Colvin and 
Mr. R. T. Wright, and retain their mem- 
bership; and Lord Phillimore, who is not 
now a member, was one of the committee of 
1868. It is definitely stated that the club 
is not to be wound up, but is seeking a new 
abode. 
“HE Trustees of the British Museum have 
receritly made some interesting acquisi- 
tions in the way of seals and rare printed 
books. Of two very rare works printed in 
Paris by Janot one is the first edition of 
an anthology containing among other things 
poems by Clement Marot. They have also 
Sir Roger Lestrange’s ‘ Machiavel’s Advice 
to his Son’ (first edition, 1681) and Swift’s 
‘Letter of Advice to a young Poet.’ A 
good acquisition is an autograph MS. (two 
polonaises) by Chopin, of whom there was 
no autograph in the Museum. In the way 
of antiquities the chief novelty is a lime- 
stone vase, found at Warka in Babylonia, 
with figures of animals in high relief be- 
longing to a school of artists whose place is 
known as within the older Sumerian period, 
circa 3000 B.c. 


PROFESSOR Hele-Shaw, in his address 
at the Caxton Hall on Feb. 14, said 
that not more than twenty years ago a 


patent was granted by the Patent Office for 
a harness planned to attach birds to a 
chariot in such a way as to convey a person 
through the air. 
HE Cambridge University Press has in 
preparation an edition of ‘ Eddius 
Stephanus’s Life of Bishop Wilfrid,’ by Mr. 
B. Colgrave, Lecturer in English in the 
University of Durham. Written probably 
between 710 and 720 a.p., Eddius’s ‘ Life of 
Wilfrid ’ is one of the earliest pieces of 
biography in our literature. Mr. Colgrave’s 
edition includes the Latin text, translation 
and notes. 
\ ESSRS. LONGMANS’ announcements for 
4% this month include the collection of 
essays entitled ‘The Study of War for States- 
men and Citizens’ edited by Major-General 
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Sir George Aston, and Admiral Kerr’s boox 
of reminiscences, ‘‘Land, Sea and Air,’ 
We noticed also Sir J. C. Bose’s ‘ Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations.’ Mr. 
A. H. Plaisted’s ‘ Mnglish Architecture in 
a Country Village’ (Medmenham); Mr. 
W. G. Shotwell’s ‘ Driftwood ’—a set of 
papers about old-time American towns and 
some old people; and Miss EK. C. Martin’s 
study in local administration, ‘The British 
West African Settlements, 1750-1821.’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From 


The Britifh Journal. 
Saturpay, February 18, 1726-7. 
Lonpon, Feb. 18. 

At the Mafquerade on Monday night, there 

was a deep Play at Hazard; but in the 
Midst of their Game, a Mask threw at 50). 
and threw out, yet {till held the Box without 
paying, and threw again at 1501. and was fo 
unlucky as to throw out a fecond time ; then 
he was oblig’d to pay, and threw down four 
Rouleaus (or Rolls fuppof’d to contain 50 
Guineas) the contents of which were pre- 
fently difcovered to be only Copper; upon 
which he was immediately unmasked and 
called Villain and Pick-Pocket many times, 
and an Officer of the Guard fecured him; 
at length upon their frequent enquiring who 
he was, he gave them a Name, faid he was 
a Lawyer, and warn’d the Officer to have 
a care of falfe imprisonment; confef’sd he 
was in Debt upon Honour to the Gentlemen 
at whom he threw, but that the Law would 
not make him their Debtor in this Cafe, 
much lefs their Prifoner; the Company were 
at laft forced to difcharge him. 





The Intention of Building a Bridge crofs 
the Thames at Weftminfter is entirely laid 
afide. 


The Rev. Mr. Morris. Lecturer of St. 
Bartholomew’s behind the Exchange, is 
appointed to preach before the Society of 
Ancient Britons, establifhed in Honour of 
her Royal Highnefs’s Birth Day on the lft 
of March next. 


In the Night of Wednefday laft, the Body 
of Robert Haynes, who was executed at 
Tyburn laft Monday, for Murder, was ftolen 
out of the Grave in the New Chapel Church- 
vard in St. Margaret’s Parifh at Weft- 
minfter. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





THE TRINDERS OF HOLWELL, 
OXON. 


A uinkK with Prrer Hgylyn AND SIR 
Tuomas MORE. 


jt may be of interest to put together 
some notes which I collected a few years 
ago about this family. They were noted 
Catholics, and as such are mentioned in 
Mrs. Stapleton’s valuable book on the 
Oxfordshire recusants. I have been able to 
add something to her account, and I have 
no doubt that it could be largely extended 
by further research. 

Tvinder is not an uncommon name in 
Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire, but the 
early history of the Trinders of Holwell I 
have not ascertained. The first of the name 
of whom I have any record is John Trinder, 
whom Henry Heylyn of Burford (in his wil! 
dated 1622 and proved in the same year in 
P.C.C.) calls his friend and the father of 
Charles Trinder ‘‘my late servant ’’ who 
“is to marry my daughter Jane.’’ Charles 
Trinder in his will dated 1657 and proved 
1659 in P.C.C., says he was born at Barns- 
ley (co. Glos. between Cirencester and Bi- 
bury). Henry Heylyn was of Burford, 
Oxon., but in his will he asks to be buried 
near his late wife Elizabeth in the chancel 
of Lechlade church. His wife may have been 
a Bathurst, for he speaks of his brother 
Robert Bathurst, Esq. One of his sisters 
was married to a man named Beechye, who 
may have been of the same family as 
Sir William Beechey, the portrait painter, 
who was born at Burford in 1753. Heylyn 
also mentions his brothers Zachary Heylyn 
and William Raynton Esq. and his cousin 
Rowland Heylyn, besides his children. These 
were Edward Heylyn, who had been at the 


Inner Temple, but was then of Magdalen | 


College (and his sons Henry and Robert) ; 
his son Peter, to whom he leaves the works 
of St. Augustine and his treatise on St. 
John, and various daughters including Jane 
mentioned above. Other documents show 
that Henry Heylyn was a lawyer. Of the 


sons, Peter was the celebrated Royalist 
divine, and Edward a colonel in Charles’s 
army. Edward settled at Minster Lovell 
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and here for some time his brother stayed 
with him. His will is dated at Minster 
Lovell, 1636, and proved (P.U.C.) the same 
year. He gives the names of his children 
and mentions his brother-in-law Charles 
Trinder and his brother Dr. Heylyn. 

Charles Trinder, as we have seen, married 
Jane daughter of Henry Heylyn of Burford. 
They had a numerous family: sons, John, 
Charles, Henry and William; daughters, 
Barbara, Anne, Jane and Joyce and another 
perhaps named Elizabeth. Trinder’s will 
shows that he had acquired certain parts 
| of the manor of Alvescot, Oxon., including 
closes called Great Ruxhill and Barne Rux- 
hill, the subjects of bitter legislation later. 
Of the sons, I know nothing of John the 
eldest except that he married at Burford 

in 1651 Alice daughter of William Loggin 
of Swalcliffe, and was dead before 1702. He 

had a daughter Celia married to — Wright. 

Mrs. Stapleton gives him a second wife, Ann, 
and says that administration of his estate 
| was granted in 1719. He may have been the 
John Trinder who, according to Anthony 
‘ Wood, was attainted for rebellion in Ireland 
in 1689. 

The next son, Charles Trinder, was an 
ardent Roman Catholic. His conversion 
(for I assume from their relationships that 
the family was Protestant) was probably due 
to or influenced by his marriage with Ann, 
daughter of Thomas Greenwood of Brize Nor- 
ton, a member of a well-known Oxfordshire 
Catholic family. Greenwood’s grandfather, 
Thomas Greenwood, had married Joane, 
daughter of Edward Napier of Holywell, 
and a sister of George Napier, the martyred 
priest, executed at Oxford Castle in 1610. 
His father, also Thomas Greenwood, married 
Grace, daughter of Thomas More of Gobions, 
Herts, son of John More and _ grandson 
of Sir Thomas More, a fact which is faith- 
fully recorded on the tomb of Thomas Green- 
wood, the father of Ann Trinder, in Brize 
Norton church, where Ann, who died in 
1706, is also buried. Charles Trinder’s 
second wife was Theresa, 2nd daughter of 
Sir Samuel Tuke (‘ Mise. Gen. et Top. N.S 
i’). According to Mrs. Stapleton she was 
alive at Ligny, Duchy of Bar, in 1743, and 
her will dated 1735 was proved in 1743. Mr. 
John M. Davenport’s ‘ Oxfordshire Annals’ 
| gives a list of Oxfordshire landowners who 
| Were non-jurors, refusing to take the oaths 
| to George I, and in it the name of Charles 
| Trinder, Esq., of Broadwell is included. He 
| had two daughters, one married to — Bod- 
idenham of Rotherwas, Hereford, and the 
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other, Eugenia, married to John Wright. 


The Boddenhams of Rotherwas are one of 
the oldest of our Catholic families. Charles 
Trinder left his grandson Charles Bodden- 
ham half his property and charged him to 
erect a monument in the chapel of Rotherwas 
to his father, ‘‘my eldest daughter his 
mother, and to fill up his ancient pedigree at 
Rotherwas on the monument there.’’ In his 
will (dated 1718, proved in P.C.C. 1727) the 
describes himself as Charles Trinder of 
Bourton-on-the-Water, co. Gloucester Esq., 
and mentions various relations including his 
late brother Mr. Sergeant Trinder and his 
sister Mrs. Anne Brookes. He concludes 
with a remarkable declaration, of which, un- 
fortunately, I have omitted to take a full 
note, in which he says that all the troubles 
of the Kingdom are due to the abandonment 
of the Catholic religion, and that he left 
England in 1656 on account of noncon- 
formity. 

Of the next son of Charles Trinder the 
elder, Henry Trinder (Mr. Sergeant Trin- 
der), I can only find that he is named 


Recorder of Oxford in 1688 in James II’s | 


Charter (Wood’s ‘ City of Oxford,’ iii, 56), 


and that he had two sons Henry and John. | 


Of the daughters, Anne married Nathaniel 
Brookes of Burford, Oxon. 
and was buried in Burford Church, where 
there is a tablet to his memory. She died 
in 1718 and left a will to which I 
refer below. They had an only child, 
Charles, who died in 1713, whose affairs are 
also discussed below. Barbara, the next 
daughter, was twice married, first to Wil- 
liam Raynton (of the same family as the 
William Raynton, her grandfather Henry 
Heylyn’s 
Thomas, eldest son of Sir Thomas Hord of 
Coate, Oxon. By the first husband she had 
a daughter Jane married to Reginald Bray 
of Barrington, Glos., ancestor of the Brays 
of Shere, Surrey; by the second, a son 
Thomas Hord and other children. Charles 
Trinder’s next daughter Jane married — 
Jordan, no doubt a member of a well-known 
Burford family (to which belonged the wife 
of Loggin the engraver), but I have not 
been able to find his Christian name. She 
had a daughter married to Sir William 


Hill, and their daughter Jane married in | 


1703 John Lenthall, lord of the manor of 


Burford, a descendant of Speaker Lenthall. 
The last daughter named in Charles Trin- 
der’s will, Joyce, married in 1651 at Bur- 
ford Richard Sackville, Esq. 





He died in 1695 | 


shall | 


brother-in-law) and secondly to | 


: The various Trinder wills that I have 
mentioned give the names of several other 
cousins and relatives, but it would be tedious 
to enumerate them here. But the will of 
Anne Brookes is more interesting, and 
though it has no bearing on the matter I 
set out to illustrate—the relationships of 
an old Oxfordshire Catholic family—perhaps 
I may be spared space to refer to it and 
the remarkable law-suit connected with it. 
Nathaniel Brookes of Burford does not seem 
| to have left a will, nor have I been able to 
find letters of administration of his estate. 
He died in 1695, and in 1713 his only son 
Charles Brookes was buried at Burford. The 
son left a will in which he calls himself 
Charles Brooke. He leaves to his maid 
Anne Guy “ if she be living with me at the 
time of my death my house called the Belli 
in Burford to her heirs and assigns for ever, 
| and all my lands, tenements and heredita- 
|'ments in Alscott, co. Oxford for life and 
after ther to my cousin Robert Brookes of 
| Milton, parish of Shipton under Wychwood 
| gentleman his heirs and assigns for ever.’ 
He seems to have followed the Trinder call. 
| ing of the law, for he left to the same Robert 
| Brookes all his ‘‘ presidents ’’ and law books. 
This will was subsequently contested by his 
mother Anne Brookes, in 1717 (Chancery 
Proceedings, Woodford 973/4). Her conten- 
tion was that the property in question (a 
close of 40 acres named Barne Ruxhill in 
Alvescot or Alscot) had been settled on her- 
| self and her husband for their joint lives, 
remainder after the death of one of them 
to their son Charles, and on his death with- 
out issue to remain to the surviving parent 
and his or her heirs. Charles Brookes had 
died of the gout and dropsy, unmarried, and 
_ by the terms of the settlement the property 
ought to descend to her. But he had been 
influenced by his maid, Anne Guy, and by 
| “one Mr. Robert Brookes, a friend of hers, 
| by the name of his cousin, Robert Brookes 
(though in truth of no kin at all to him the 
said Charles Brookes)’ to leave the property 
' to her for life and after her death to Robert 
Brookes, ‘‘ taking no notice of his mother 
or of his mother’s or father’s relations’’ 

Now, one would hardly expect a man and 
especially a lawyer to call another ‘“‘ cousin ” 
in his will, if indeed he were no relation, 
but the truth of the matter, I believe, is 
that the mother was perfectly right. Robert 
Brookes belonged to a distant branch of my 
own family, and TI can find no room for 
Nathaniel Brookes in the pedigree. Nathanie! 
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Brookes’s connexions seem to have been with | 
Gloucestershive. In her will his widow men- | 
tions his nephew, John Humphreys of | 
Rowell, co. Gloucester, yeoman; and there | 
is an entry in the Burford Register of burials | 
‘Sep. 6, 1669, Cooke of Halling, co. 
Glos. & kinsman to Mr. Nathaniel Brookes 
coming from drinking water at Cumner well 
died here & buried.’”’ The only other refer- 
ence to a relative that I have found is to 
John Brookes, then of the City of London, 
goldsmith, who was a trustee of Nathaniel 
Brookes’s marriage settlement in 1668. The 
other family of Brooks or Brookes was from 
Oxfordshire, and the Robert Brookes of these 
documents was the uncle of the Rev. Thomas 
Brookes for many years Vicar of Shipton- 
under-W ychwood, whose traditional stories 
of the Royalist feeling in the county in the 
time of the Pretender have been quoted by 
nearly every book dealing with Oxfordshire 
history. This Robert Brookes died in 1715, 
leaving a will proved in P.C.C. in which 
he quoted the will of Charles Brooke of Bur- 
ford and left his interest in the property 
bequeathed by Charles Brooke to his brother 
John Brookes. This John Brookes had to 
answer the complaint of Anne Brookes. He 
says that he believes that Anne Guy was in 





no way related to Charles Brookes ; but adds 
nothing about his own relationship or want 
of relationship to him. He adds that he 
is heir to Barne Ruxhill by the will of his 
brother Robert Brookes. Anne Guy, now 
married to Wiliam Hill, answers also to the 
Bill of Complaint; she admits she is no 
relation to Charles, and does not know if 
Robert was of kin to him or not. Anne 
Brookes in 1718 notes in a second codicil 
in her will that the suit is still pending ; 
she died at the end of the year and her 
will was proved at Oxford in 1719. She left 
the manor of Holwell which she had acquired 
from her brother Charles to her relatives, 
the Brays and the Lenthalls. I do not know 
the result of the Chancery proceedings. 


“ee 


The Trinders were too lately ‘‘ arrived ”’ 
to figure in the Heralds’ Visitations of 1566. 
1574, and 1634 that have been printed by 
the Harleian Society. I believe there is a 
short pedigree in the (as yet unprinted) 
later Visitation at the College of Arms. 
Plot figures their arms in the margin 
of his handsome map accompanying his 
‘Natural History of Oxfordshire.’ They 
are, Sa. a fess or between three stags arg. 


E. Str. Jonn Brooks. 
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FIVE FELLOW-WORKERS OF 
CAPTAIN COOK. 


(See ante, p. 111). 
1769. 


1769 Log-book is missing from the 
Public Record Office Collection. 

The season’s work resulted in ‘A Chart 
of the Coast of Labrador from Shecatica to 
Chateau, Including the Island and Straights 
of Belleisle, Surveyed by Order of The 
Honourable Commodore Byron, Governor of 
Newfoundland, Labrador, &c., &c.,’ by 
Michael Lane in the year 1769; to which is 
added ‘ Part of the Coast of Newfoundland 
from Quirpon to Point Ferolle. Surveyed 
by Order of Commodore Palliser, Governor 
of Newfoundland, Labrador, &c., &c.,’ by 
James (ook in the year 1764. 


1770. 


The following dates are taken from the 
Grenville’s Log-books :— 
15th May Passed Scilly. 
7th June Anchored in Pitt’s Harbour. 
11th to 13th June In Chateau Bay, Surveying 
& Sounding. 
In Cape Charles Harbour, 
Survey. & Soundg. 
20thJune—4thJuly At St. Lewis Bay, Surveying 
& sounding. 
5th to 12th July Surveying Mecklenburgh 
Harbour. 
From 31st July onward sailing along shore 
sounding and surveying. 
7th October until 13th October at St. John’s. 
9th November arrived in Deptford. 
Log finishes April 14, 1771, at Deptford. 
Signed, ‘‘ Michael Lane.”’ 


1771. 


Left Purfleet. 

Sent boats ahead into shore 
to sound for a harbour. 
Anchored in Spotted Har- 

bour and surveyed coast 
to northward. 
Snow and Sleet. 
Hoisted in boats and sailed 
for St. John’s. 
Arrived at St. John’s. 
Sailed from St. John’s. 
November 6th Off Dungeness. 


Log finishes April 8, 1772. 
““ Michael Lane.”’ 

Michael Lane, during the year 1770, 
appears to have made an examination of 
parts of Joseph Gilbert’s chart of 1767, 
making large-scale plans of Mecklenburg, 
Charlotte and Sophia Harbours in July, and 


14th to 19th 


Ey 


May 9th 
July 11th 


July 12th 
September 17th 
October 8th 


October 14th 
October 17th 


Signed, 
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pent 
during August and September continuing | 
the survey where Gilbert had left off, carry- 
ing the work as far as Spotted Island. In 
the following year he picked up the work at 
Spotted Island and carried the survey into | 
Sandwich Bay. The result of these two | 
years’ work was published in 1792. In the 
British Museum collection, Sec. VII (263), 
1809, is the second edition of this work, in 
which is incorporated all that part of the 
coast surveyed by Joseph Gilbert in 1767 
and partially examined by the Grenville in 
1770. The Chart bears the following title: 

‘ By permission of the Right Honourable 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
A cuant of part of the Coast of Labrador, 
from Cape Charles to Sandwich Bay. Sur- 
veyed by Order of the Honourable Commo- 
dore Byron, Governor of Newfoundland, 
Labrador, &c., &c., in the vears 1770 and 
1771,’ by Michael Lane, suRVEyOR. En- 
graved by William Faden, Geographer to 
the King. London, Published according to 
Act of Parliament, by Wm. Faden, 3 Char- 
ing Cross, 1792. 2nd Edition Published 
March 24th, 1809. 

The chart was engraved on two copper 
plates. In the second edition the title ts 
engraved on the Northern half, or more 
strictly on that portion of the work, which 
is Lane’s of 1770 and 1771; the lower or 
Southern half, somewhat resembles Joseph 
Gilbert’s chart, only it is more complete on 
the northern end between (‘ape St. Michael’s 
and Spotted Island, and may be from the 
same copper-plate, corrected. The pub- 
lishers have not given Joseph Gilbert any 
credit. | 

Commander Dawson, in his ‘ Memoirs of | 
Hydrography,’ gives Lane the credit of. still | 
another chart namely, ‘ St. Michael’s to 
Spotted Island,’ which may be part of the 
first edition of this chart published in 1792. 
There is not a copy of the first edition in the 
British Museum collection. 

Admiralty Chart No. 263 of 1911 list, 
“Cape Charles to Sandwich Bay,’ mentions 
some of this survey (1771) as being still 
incorporated in the chart. 


Avie. 
After being constantly employed from 
1768 to 1771 Michael Lane is ordered to | 
restart work where James Cook had com- 


menced the survey of the South Coast of 
Newfoundland, viz. at Cape Chapeau | 


Rouge on the western shores of the Bay of 
Placentia. 
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The Grenville’s Log-books give us the fol- 
lowing dates : 


| May 7th Off the Lizard (bound to 
Newfoundland) 

June 13th Reached Cape  Pine( sur- 
veying in this neightbour- 
hood.) 

Nov. 10th Weighed and came to sail 
from St. John’s in com- 
pany with H.M.S. Panthei 
Captain P. Rose. 

Noy. 26tli Passed the Lizard. 

Nov. 27th In the Downs. 

Nov. 30th Arrived at the Hulk at 

Deptford. 
Log finishes Apr. 18, 1773. Signed 

Michael Lane, Master. 


This year’s work resulted in ‘ A Chart 
of the Bay of Placentia on the coast of New- 
foundland. Surveyed by Order of Commo- 
dove Shuldhain, Governor of Newfoundland, 
Labrador, &c.’ by Michael Lane, in 1772. 
Engraved by Faden & Jeffreys and Pub- 
lished by permission of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, London, Published 
according to Act of Parliament, June 25th, 
1773. 

1773-4. 

The Grenville’s Log-books give the follow- 
ing dates for 1773 and 1774. The last of 
the collection in the Public Record Office 
finishes Feb. 12, 1775, therefore the log-book 
for the year 1775 is missing. However, we 
have sufficient proof that Michael Lane was 
employed surveying during that year. 

May 4th, 1773. 
June 7th 


Off Dungeness. 
Off Cape Race. 


| June 8th Anchored in St. Mary’s 
Harbour. (Surveying and 
sounding in this neigh- 
bourhood.) 


20th. Working off Cape Race and 
Mistaken Point. 

Working offi Cape Bollard 
& Cape Broyle. 

Working off Cape Spear. 

Made sail off Cape Spear. 

Passed the Lizard. 

Arrived at Margate Flatts. 


Left the Downs. 

Anchored in St. John’s, 

Surveying and sounding in 
the neighbourhood of Con- 
ception Bay. 

At. St. John’s. Commodor: 
signalled to make sail. 

Signal from Commodore *‘t« 


August 


10th 
October 30th 
November 15th 
November 23rd 


May 9th. 1774 
June 20th 
July 28th 


21th 


October 25th 


chase to S.E. in company 
with Panther and Ald. 
borough. 


November 24th At Deptford. 
Log signed Michael Lane, Master. 








Fesruary 19, 1927. 
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Michael Lane was engaged surveying from 
Point Lance to Cape Spear in the year 1773; 
the log books bear this statement out, and 
a chart in the British Museum collection 
proves conclusively that the surveyor was 
Lane, and not his predecessor as is stated, 
evidently by an oversight, by Commander 
Dawson in ‘ Memoirs of Hydrography.’ 

The title of Sec. VII (299) in the British 
Museum collection reads as follows :— 

‘A Chart of Part of the Coast of New- 
foundland from Point Lance to Cape Spear 
Surveyed by Order of Commodore Shuld- 
ham Governor of Newfoundland, Labrador, 
&e.,’ by Michael Lane in 1773. Published 
by permission of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, by William Faden April 12th 
1809 (2nd edition) Revised by J. Foss Des- 
siou. 

Among the Sailing Directions of the 
British Museum Library is the following: 
‘“*1810.—Lane, M. (revised by Dessiou, J. 
F.), Directions for navigating the Bay of 
Placentia, the Coast of Labrador, Newfound- 
land from Point Lance to Cape Spear (three 
separate books), London 1810.’’ 


1774. 

By the Grenville’s Log-books we have seen 
that Lane was employed surveying in Con- 
ception Bay during the summei of 1774. 
In the following year the survey was carried 
as far as Cape Bonavista. We gather this 
fact from the following charts :—‘ Cape 
Bonavista to Cape Spear’ by Michael Lane, 
1774 & 1775. 

Note :—This chart was published privately 
and includes the whole of Trinity and Con- 
ception Bays. 

The second chart, a copy of which is in 





the British Museum collection Sec. VII. 
(296) is ‘ Trinity and Conception Bays.’ 
Surveyed by Mr. Michael Lane 1775. 
Corrected by Commander Bullock 1826. 


Published by the Hydrographical Office of 
the Admiralty June 24th, 1835. 

This chart includes a plan of Trinity Har- 
hour (enlarged) by Commander Bullock, 
1826 

Note:—This enlargement was made by 
Lieutenant Frederick Bullock who was made 
Commander Aug. 26, 1829. 

Commander Dawson (‘ Memoirs of Hydro- | 
graphy’) gives Lane the credit of two | 
charts, ‘Cape Spear to Bonavista’ and | 
‘Bacalieu Island to Bonavista.” Th> latter | 
of these is within the limits of the former, | 
but probably on a different scale. | 
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1776. 

Michael Lane appears to have been re- 
moved early this year and to have been em- 
ployed as Master of H.M. Brig Lion, 
Lieutenant-Commander Pickersgill, engaged 
on the discovery of a North-West passage. 
See Lieutenant Pickergill’s MS. Instructions, 
dated May 14, 1776:—-‘‘ The Master, Mr. 
Lane to be employed in surveying, making 
charts, and taking views of the several bays, 
” The Lion sailed from Deptford May 
25, 1776, and it may be of interest to men- 
tion that whilst searching for the Sunken 
Land of Busse she struck soundings of 320 
to 550 fathoms in lat. 57 degrees North and 
long. 24 24’ West. 

We lose sight of Michael Lane so far as 
the survey of Newfoundland is concerned 
until in the year 1785 we find he was en- 
gaged on a survey of Fogo Island. 

A copy of this chart is preserved in the 
British Museum collection Sec. VII. (290) 
and bears the following title: ‘ A Chart of 
the Island of Fogo on the Coast of New- 
foundland. Surveyed by Order of Vice 
Admiral Campbell Governor of Newfound- 
land, &c.’ by Lieutenant Michael Lane in 
1785. Approved by the Chart Committee of 
the Admiralty. Printed for W. Faden. 
Geographer to the King, August 12, 1787 
on a scale of one inch to the nautical mile. 

There is another chart in the Britis): 
Museum collection bearing the name of 
Lieutenant Michael Lane, Sec. VII (270) :— 

‘The Island of Newfoundland laid down 
from Surveys taken by Order of The Right 
Honourable the Lords Commissioners of th 
Admiralty,’ by Lieutenant Michael Lane 
Principal Surveyor of the Said Island, 1790 
pubished London, by W. Faden, January 
1st, 1791. 

It will be noted that this chart was not 
published by permission of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty; their Lord- 
ships would not have sanctioned such a title, 
as the whole of James ('ook’s Surveys of the 
West and Sonth coasts were included in this 


WC. 


| chart, and no mention is made of his name. 


The sailing directions covering Lane’s 
surveys are all in the British Museum 
Library as follows :— 

Islands and Banks of Newfoundland.’ by 
Capt. H. W. Bayfield, M. Lane, and others. 

‘ Bay of Placentia from Cape Chapea: 
Rouge to Cape St. Mary Newfoundland,’ by 
Michael Lane. 

‘Point Lance to Cape Spear—Coast of 
Newfoundland,’ by Michael Lane. 
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‘ Cape Spear to Cape Bonavista—Coast of 
Newfoundland,’ by Michael Lane. 

‘ Cape Charles to Sandwich Bay—Coast of 
Labrador,’ by Michael Lane. 


5. Jomun Cartwrieut, Lieutenant, R.N., 
Major, Militia. 

Mr. John Cartwright is said to have been 
born at Marsham, Co. Nottingham, in 1740, 
and Marshall ‘ Royal Naval Biography,’ 
Vol. iii., part ii., pp. 409-10, tells us that 
‘““he entered the Royal Navy just in time 
to see the demolition of Cherbourg, by the 
forces under Lieut.-General Sligh and Com- 
modore Howe, in August, 1758. He was 
likewise present, and behaved well at the 
battle between Hawke and De Conflans, near 
(uiberon, November 20th, 1759.’’ 

John Cartwright’s Lieutenant’s Commis- 
sion was dated 1762, and according to the 
Muster Rolls of H.M.S. Guernsey 1764 to 
1769 we find him First Lieutenant of that 
ship from Oct. 1, 1764, to the end of the 
Commission Jan. 2, 1769. The first part of 
the Commission the Guernsey was com- 
manded by Captain, afterwards Commodcre, 
Hugh Palliser, who took a very keen inter- 
est in surveying the shores of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 

Lieutenant Cartwright appears to have 
been given command of the Sherborne cutter 
on commission dated May 14, 1766, in which 
vessel in 1768 he proceeded to the south of 
the River Exploits in Notre Dame Bay, and 
leaving the vessel explored the River Ex- 
ploits to its source in the Lieutenant’s Lake, 
now erroneously called Red Indian Lake. 
In 1770 he went on half pay and wrote 
political pamphlets: in 1775 he became a 
Major in the Nottingham Militia. Marshall 
(‘ Royal Naval Biography’) says: ‘“‘It is a 
singular fact, that, on October 25th, 1809, 


nearly forty years after he had quitted the | 


navy, this gentleman’s promotion to the 
rank of Commander was announced in the 
London Gazette.’’ 

Frances Dorothy Cartwright’s ‘ Life and 
Correspondence of Major Cartwright,’ Lon- 
don; Henry Colburn, 1826, tells us that: 

In 1766 Major Cartwright was, by Sir Hugh 
Palliser. then Commander-in-Chief, and Gov- 
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Exploits Bay. 


ernor of Newfoundland, made deputy commis- | 


sary to the Vice-Admiralty Court in New 
foundland. In the year 1767 he was appointed 
to be his deputy or surrogate within the dis- 
tricts of Trinity and Conception Bays: In 1768 
he discovers “ Lieutenant’s Lake.” 

The following is the account of the dis- 
covery of the lake. 
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In 1768 Mr. Cartwright penetrated to an: 
discovered a lake which proved to be the 
source of the river Exploits, emptying into a 
bay of the same name. This lake he called 
Lieutenant’s Lake. In a note attached to the 
chart he thus describes the river of, Exploits. 
“The banks of this river, from its source 
down to Nut Islands, are at very unequal dis- 
tances, being in some places half a mile and 
at others only a hundred yards, apart; the 
distance not decreasing gradually as you go 
up, or gradually augmenting as you come 
down; for within a league of Lieutenant’s 
Lake, there are places as broad as the lower 
parts, where the tide flows. Were it not for 
the several rattles on this river, and the Great 
Falls, it would be navigable for boats up to 
the lake. At every one of them except Flat 
Rattle, which is a shingle bank, the bed is 
an entire rock, with ragged prominences that 
made so many small cascades, while the falls 
exhibit one of the most awful and magnificent 
kind, the grandeur of which is heightened by 
the romantic appearance of the surround- 
ing scene. After very deep snows are dissolved 
by a hasty thaw, this river swells above banks 
ot twenty feet high, as appears by the wounds 
made by drift ice in the trunks of standing 
trees. The ice of the lake and all*the upper 
parts of the river frequently lodges on the 
shoals till it is piled up to a great height. 
The mighty mass of ice at length gives way. 
with a noise as loud as thunder, and the tor- 
rent rushes down with a fury and impetuosity 
which nothing can withstand.” 

Cartwright remarks that on the second 
day of his journey to explore the source of 
the Exploits River (Letter to Sir Hugh 


| Palliser dated Sept. 19, 1768) viz. on Aug. 


25, 1768. 

The shores on each side continued an entire 
wood, as they had from the first, still running 
chiefly upon birch and poplar, which I am 
informed is a certain ladlention of their hav- 
ing been once burnt. It is remarkable, that 
when a wood of almost entire fir is destroyed 
by a fire, those other trees should, as it were 
spring from their ashes; whilst scarce one 


i fir in a thousand is restored, that before ex- 


ceeded the poplars and birch in the inverse 
proportion of a thousand to one. I could not 
at first readily assent to this proposition; but 
observation has since reconciled it to my 
beliefs. 

It is of interest to note that the famous 
paper mills export their products through 


Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 


(To'be continued.) 


/ BELLocH CONTRACTED TO BULL.— 


In the index to the Particular Register 
of Sasines for Argyll, Dumbarton and some 
other counties recently published by the 


| Scottish Record Office, some thirty people 


of the name of Bull (between 1621-1774). 
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belonging to Kirkintilloch, Dumbarton, are 
mentioned. Tihere can be little doubt that 
the name Bull was a contraction for Bulloch, 
once a dominant name in the district. 
That surname, in turn, was originally 
spelled Balloch, which, as an adjective is 
the Gaelic word for ‘‘ freckled.’’ ‘The form 
Bulloch, which is of course a totally differ- 
ent name from Bullock, did not appear till 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Balloch is still used by some families, espec- 
ially in America. Both surnames show 
signs of dying out altogether. 
J. M. Buttocu. 
A VETERAN MAGISTRACY.—At a 
recent sitting of the Lancaster Borough 
sench five of the magistrates who accidently 
sat together were :— 
(1) Edward Cardwell (ex-Mayor) aged 82 
, 82 


(2) Thomas Atkinson ............... ; 
(3) Richard Harker ............... sy GE 
(4) Alderman John Turney ...... «3 (OF 
(5) Charles F. Seward (ex-Mayor 

and ex-Alderman ............... ae). 


Their total ages are therefore, years 406 
There is another magistrate, Thomas 
Pattison Greene (ex-Alderman), who still 
attends occasionally and is mentally alert, 
who was born on June 9, 1839. The 
‘‘doyen ’’ of the Nottingham Corporation, 
Sir John Turvey (uncle of the above) was 
born on Jan. 2, 1839, and is still active. 
_ Surely this record of the Lancaster bench 
is unique. 
T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.S.A. 
ASS IN A PHARMACY.—On Jan. 29 
mass was celebrated (and will be re- 
peated on the second and fourth Sundays 
im each month) in Barnham Pharmacy. 
This is probably the first time since the 
Reformation that it has been celebrated in 
Barnham (Pharm. Journ., 5 Feb., 1927, p. 
151). J. ARDAGH. 
ABLE-CLOTHS.—Has anyone chronicled 
” the passing of the table-cloth? If not, 
its departure is worthy of comment. Unless 
there is a reversion to older ways, the ‘‘ideal 


home’’ of the future will scarcely possess | 


such an article. 
Not so long ago practically every table 
had its cloth, and was heavily draped—often 


with costly and beautiful material—however | 


fine its wood. Now there is scarce such 
a thing vo be seen as a table-cloth in a draw- 
ing-room. Even the dining-room table-cloth 
of damask is rare, and may become extinct 


P. D. M. 
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P 
Readers’ Queries. 
ARLAND THE REGICIDE AND GAR- 
LAND OF YORKSHIRE.—Augustine 
| Garland (father of Augustine the Regicide 
| bapt. 1002) was an Attorney of Coleman 
| Street, London. He had property in Essex, 
and is alleged to have belonged to the family 
of Garland of Michaelstow Hall, . Essex 
The Garlands of Todwick (Yorks) were 
seated there at least as far hack as the 
sixteenth century. ‘ Sir William ’’ Gar- 
land, chaplain of York Cathedral in the 
early fifteenth century, and whose tomb was 
in the Minster, was possibly of this family. 
The arms of the Todwick family are iden- 
tical with Augustine’s seal, as affixed to 
| the warrant for execution of Charles I. 
Did the Yorkshire and Essex families 
spring from the same stock, and is the 
earlier pedigree traceable? Any clues thereto 
will be esteemed. 


ALEXANDER PULLING. 
Whitestone House, near Exeter. 

RASHAW THE POET: HIS PEDI- 
GREE.—Has his earlier pedigree been 
printed? He was son of William Crashaw 
(b. 1572) Prebendary first of Ripon, and then 
'of York. I am trying to trace William’s 
forbears, and whether he was of the family 
of Crashaw of Bentley, or of the Crashaws 
who were of Woodhouse, Yorks, at the end 
of the seventeenth century, and the connec- 
tion, if any, between these two last-named 
families. The name Crashaw seems peculiar 
to Yorkshire: any seventeenth century or 

| earlier occurrences of it would help. 

ALEXANDER PULLING. 

JAMES HOPKINSON, WAGON MASTER 
GENERAL FOR THE NORTHERN 
ASSOCIATION (1645).—In the ‘ Life and 
Works of Francis Hopkinson’ (Signer of 
the Declaration of Independence and a strik- 
ing figure of revolutionary times) just pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, 
, the pedigree of Francis is (on information 
| furnished by me to the author, my friend, 
Mr. G. E. Hastings, of Arkansas Univer- 
sity) traced back to his great-great-great- 
grandfather James. As described by the Hon). 
| J. W. Fortescue in a letter to me, the office 
| of Wagon-Master-General was an important 
/one: that letter and one dated July 28, 
| 1645, from the said James to his son des- 
cribing the taking of Pontéfract and Scar- 
borough Castles are printed in the said book. 
James died before April 29, 1658, when his 
widow Anne successfully petitioned the Coun- 
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cil for money due to him. My American 
friends and | want to trace James’ forbears, 
or, to begin with, his parents. He was, 1 
think, a Yorkshireman and sufficiently pro- 
minent to be identifiable. 
ALEXANDER 
\W bitestone Llouse, near Exeter. 
{TONEWARE PORTRAIT FLASKS.—I 
have two stoneware flasks, portraits of 
William IV. and Daniel O’Connell. 
The first is inscribed ‘‘ William 


PULLING. 


IV. the 


Reform Cordial, G. Willemite, Wine and 
Spirit Merchant, 35, Drummond St. Euston 
Square,’ and was made at the Lambert 


Potteries. 

The second is inscribed ‘‘ Daniel O’Connell 
Ksq.,’’ and on a scroll which he holds in his 
hand is ‘‘ Irish Reform Cordial.”’ This 
flask was made by Deney and Codnor Park, 
Bournes Potteries, Derbyshire. 

When were such flasks manufactured, and 
what other famous personages are repre- 
sented in portraits ? 

Po De ae. 

YRAVES’S ‘SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE.’ 

X Has the character of Sir William Fores- 
ter in Richard Graves’s ‘ Spiritual Quixote ° 
ever been identified? He evidently lived on 
the banks of the Dove not far from Tlam or 
Tissington, and is introduced to the reader 
when Wildgoose and his henchman suddenly 
come upon them in a romantic manner on 
their journey from Ashbourne to the Peak. 

CHarLEs Drory. 

JORTRAITS OF LIEUT.-GEN. CORN- 

WALLIS, ob. 1776.—Are any portraits 
known of Lieut.-General the Hon. Edward 
Cornwallis, who was Colonel of the 24th 
Regiment of Foot from 1752 to 1776, in 
which year he died. He was the fifth son of 
Charles, 4th Baron Cornwallis. He was 
Governor of. Gibraltar from 1762 to 1770. 
J. H. Leste. 
()LD HOUSES IN THE STRAND.—Can 


anyone interested in old London 
give me information on the following 
points? Is the very charming — shop- 
front of the beautiful old house known 


as No. 229 Strand original or has it been 
lately put in? Even if the latter be 
the case, it is assuredly old itself, to judge by 
the woodwork ; and if so, how old ? 

What is the date of the beams to be 
seen in the entry leading through to Mitre 
Court, and under the house built across 
Strand Lane, beside—or perhaps forming 


part of —St. Clement Dane’s Watch House? 
T am anxious to know the date of this de- 
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lightful building; and if anyone could give 
me some guide as to the latest period when 
exposed beams of that nature were in use, 
I should be truly grateful. 
M. M. B. 
FEET OF FINES: A LEGAL POINT.-- 
Could a married woman in the twelfth 
century be a party. to a fine, disposing of 
part of her property, without joining her 
husband’s name in the suit? 1 have a fine 
of the year 1191 in which a lady (an heiress) 
disposes of tiie advowson of the church of 
her manor, without the husband joining in. 
Am 1 safe in assuming, therefore, that he 
was dead at the time’ It would solve some 
difficulties in the case I have in mind if 
I could assume this. 
EK. Sr. Jorn Brooks. 

(REATION OF KNIGHTS BY LOUIS 

XIV.—Is there any roll of knighthood 
in existence which gives a list of knights 
created by King Louis XIV. of France, or 
names of those who received that distinc- 
tion for bravery at the battle of Steinkirk ? 

FRANK LESLIE. 

ACRE FAMILY.—Can any reader state 

to which branch of the Dacres belonged 
Sir Henry Dacre, B.A. (Oxford 1554, Cam- 
bridge 1560) who, in 1561, was ‘‘ Presented 
to the Rectory of Skelton, County Cumber- 
land, by Lord Wm. and the Laddye Eliza- 
beth,’’ upon the deprivation of John Hodg- 
son who ‘‘refused to take the oath of 
Supremacy.”’ 

L have now found the pedigree of the 
Dacres (a collateral male line) to the present 
time, with the exception of the link connect- 
ing the said Henry with them. The fact 
of the presentation is a fair indication of 
kinship, but may not be enough for a pedi- 
gree. The probability is that Henry Dacre, 


‘Rector of Skelton, 1561-97, was a grandson 





of Lord Thomas Dacre, 0b. 1525, whose son 
William, 0b. 1563 presented Henry to the 
Rectory. 

Any reader interested in this subject (I 
recall an inquiry of over forty years ago) 
is welcome to the result of my six years’ 
search. I have by me, in old wills and reg- 
isters, etc., particulars of twenty generations. 

THomas L&E. 

OHN HARRISON, PORTRAIT PAIN- 

TER.—-John Harrison died in London, 
at 24 Welbeck Street on July 26, 1834. He 
painted portraits of Matthew Russell of 
Brancepeth, Charles Tennyson, M.P. and 
his wife, and perhaps of Sir William Am- 
cotts Ingilby, Henry and Thomas Broad- 
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one of whom, Sophia, wished to go on the 
stage. His brother Henry lived in Park 
Street (? Westminster). I should be glad 
to know of John ~~ Harrison’s: history and 
repute as an artist. G. S. Gupzons. 


ERTRAM OF NORTHUMBERLAND.— 

' Information is sought as to the Bertram 
family, of Northumberland, before 1290, 
settled in Worcestershire and Warwickshire 
about 1292. Robert Bertram (‘‘ Miles de 
Beauchamp ’’)—vide Chronicles of time of 
Edward Il.—was killed at Bannockbuin, 
1314. R. B. 


ERALDS’ VISITATIONS.—Can any 
reader tell me where I could obtain the 
above for Oxon, Wilts, and Surrey, and 
the price? I am told they are out of print, 
and impossible to get. 
K. E. Cops. 


({AYNESFORD (GAINSFORD),—Where 
4 can I find the marriage of Edmund or 
Edward Gaynesford of Idbury, Oxon. 
EK. E. Cope. 

(JODDINGTON AND BURT.—‘“ The Cod- 

dingtons of Lincolnshire from which 
came Gov. William Coddington of Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., evidently took their name 
from Coddington of Nottinghamshir2.”’ They 
were met with first in Lincolnshire ‘‘ early in 
the sixteenth century at Coleby and later 
at Grantham.’”’ Governor William Codding- 
ton, R.1., was born in Boston, Lincolnshire, 
England, 1601. He died Nov. 1, 1678, at 
Newport, R.I., 78 vears old. Two of his 
children were born in Boston, Lincolnshire. 
The record of bapt. is at John Cotton 
Chapel. Coddington was a worshipper at 
St. Botolph’s Church, Bosten, England. He 
married first, in England, Mary Moseley ; 
second, in England, Mary ——?; and 


‘thirdly, in England, Ann Brinley. He be- 


come interested in the form of religion pro- 
fessed by the sect called Quakers. He used 
three different seals. One bears the Belling- 
ham armorial shield. Is it to be inferred 
that on the maternal side of his family 
would be found the Bellingham connection ? 

Another seal used by Governor Coddington 
has the initials R. C. and a barrel. The 
third seal used by him is a crest: a dragon’s 
head gules between two wings cheyney or 
an azure issuing out of a ducal coronet of 
the second. The last described is said to be 
the crest of Codrington of Wroughton, co. 
Wilts, England. Is the above statement 
correct ? 


wood. He left a widow and nine childven, — 
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In the Documentary History of R.I., Gov. 
William Coddington calls ‘‘ James Burt his 


| cousin’’ (date about 1639). What was the 


significance of the word ‘‘ cousin ’’ at that 


| period? Did it mean nephew or cousin? 


I desire to make connection between Gov. 
Coddington and James Burt, who when 
thirteen years old sailed from London for 
Barbados in 1635, where his brother Richard 
Burt was among 758 persons in Barbados 
owning ten acres or more land in 1638. 
James Burt was in Newport, R.1., 1639. 
I shall appreciate any criticism in regard 
to the above disconnected notes, which are 
the only proofs connecting Gov. Coddington 
and James Burt, through which I hope to 
place James Burt in Fngland. 

Beaks Pe 'F: 
HARCOURT AND SPENCER.—I should 
like to be informed what issue there was 
if any, of Sir Simon (II) Harcourt of 
Stanton Harcourt by his third wife, Jane, 
daughter of Sir William Spencer, Knight, 
of Wormleighton co. Warwick (and widow 
of Sir Richard Bruges, Knight of Shefford, 
Berks). Sir Simon (IT) died circa 1580. 
Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 

‘ORKS AND CORKSCREWS.—In a 

' recently published book entitled ‘ Bottle- 
screw Days,’ by Mr. André L. Simon, the 
author lays stress on the importance of the 
discovery of the corkscrew on the history of 
wine, and says that, “‘ with the adv2at of 
the corkscrew which was commonly known 
as the bottlescrew, corks could be driven 
home flush with the neck of the bottle, bot- 
tles could be laid on their side, and wine 
could be left to mature.” 

What was the date and place of the in- 
troduction of corks and corkscrews? It is 
said that the inventor of the latter is un- 
known. Possibly the archives of some of the 
vineyard towns in France have records on 
the subject. A wine-merchant mentions to 
me a fact not generally known, that every 
bottle of champagne is corked twice before 


using. J. LANpDFEAR Lucas. 


IRST LIGHTHOUSE TO USE GAS.— 
The lighthouse built on the Heugh at 
Hartlepool, Co., Durham, and _ illuminated 
for the first time on Oct. 1, 1847, is claimed 
to be the first institution of the kind to use 
coal gas. It is reported to have consumed 
annualiy 130,000 feet of gas at a cost of 
4s. 6d. per thousand. Can this claim for 
priority in the use of gas be challenged bu 
any other lighthouse ? H. Askew. 
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“MME A-COSY.’’—Could any reader 

light on the origin of this word: In 
the Oxford Dictionary the earliest printed 
referenc? is of the date 1863, when appar- 
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throw | 


ently it was established in use; and a note | 


appended to the article states that it was 
known as early as 1848 at least. 
to a tradition in my mother’s family, the 
invention both of the thing and the name 


According | 


was due to a great-aunt of mine, who, when | 
a young woman living in the west of Ireland | 


sometime before 1850, sent a pattern of a 
tea-cosy which she had made to some ladies’ 
journal, with the result that the idea spread. 
I should like to have some confirmation of 
the statement. M. J. 
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Replies. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER AND THE 
EARL OF BARRYMORE. 
(clii. 98). 

R. Pierpornt’s note is interesting in 
several ways. In the urst place, the 
account of the way in which the corres- 
pondence of the Earl with the Young Pre- 
tender was burnt appeared in print many 
years ago in a slightly different form. At 


the end of Hanshall’s ‘ History of Cheshire, 
| published between 1817 and 1823 in parts, in 
/a sort of Addenda, at p. 653, is inserted the 


WANTED.—I seek information about a | 


cyclopedia (or perhaps it should be called | 


a ‘Who’s Who’) of which I received a 
publisher’s circular, with specimen page, 
about a year ago. Unfortunately I lost the 
circular and cannot remember anything 
about it except that the notices, say of 
Liszt or Jean Paul Richter (to take two 


following ‘‘ anecdote’’ relating to Marbury 
Hall: 

The late Mrs. Holbrooke, the last of the 
name, and resident at Budworth. whose maiden 
name was Ashley, happened to be at Marbury 
Hall, then the residence of Lord Barrymore, 
when the Officers of the Crown arrived to 
arrest him for his correspondence with the 
Pretender. Aware of their object. she had the 
adroitness to proceed directly to his library, 


|and though occasionally interrupted in the 


typical names at random) were brief but | 


very much to the point, giving one just 
the sort of information one requires in the 
course of reading. Could anyone, in spite 
f the vagueness of this description, help me 
to find it? Artuur D. SANDERSON. 


XFORDSHIRE HISTORY.—What is the 
best County History of the above county ? 
I am told the ‘ Victoria County History ’ 
has not done it. 


BLACKLAND, 
gree WANTED: ‘ CLAY.’—In one of the 
weekly illustrated magazines during the 


last decade of the nineteenth century (I think), 
there appeared a poem of three or four verses, 
entitled ‘Clay.’ The first verse was on the 


theme of ‘ dust to dust,” recalling that out | Lordship’s 
of clay we are fashioned and eventually shall | 


resume that form; while the other verses pro- 


claimed with vehemence the joys and hopes | three 


that humanity, whether it be of clay or other- 
wise, can aspire to. Can this poem he traced? 
T. F. D. 


UTHOR WANTED.—The subjoined lines 
4\ are puzzling as to authorship, not mean- 
ing :— 
Between the saddle and the ground 
I mercy sought and mercy found. 
Who composed them? I suspected Wesley and 
Bunyan, and a friend suggests that they look 
dike an epitaph. Replies direct would oblige. 
J. B. McGovern. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


[See 4 S. viii. 559; 8 S. viii. 518.7 


collection, she finally succeeded in carrying 
away all his Lordship’s correspondence, which 
she did on horseback, wrapped up in a large 
white Joseph. On reaching home, she burnt 
them, and thus rendered fruitless the search 
which was making for documents likely to 
establish his Lordship’s guilt. On _ being 
brought before the Privy Council, a wrong day 
was given for that on which it was said he 
had received a visit from the Pretender, and 
this was stated by his steward Mr. A.. who 
produced his memorandum-book. satisfactorily 
proving, in the presence of George II. and the 
Council, that he had been with Lord Barry- 
more, “from an early hour in the morning 
till eventide,” and that no other person had 
visited his Lordship. It was pretty certain, 
however, that the Pretender had been on a 
visit to Marbury; for on the death of his 
second son, the Hon. Richard 
Barry, the cup, out of which “the Stuart” 
drank, altho’ intrinsically not worth 
ence, was engraved and ornamented and 
sold for £26.... . G. 

This note (with others) is initialled ‘“ M. 
G.’? and as Matthew Gregson was a_sub- 
scriber to the book, and is thanked by Han- 
shall for help, it is evident that Gregson 
supplied the ‘‘ anecdote,’? though doubtless 
Hanshall improved the phraseology and pos- 
sibly omitted some details now supplied from 
Gregson’s own MS. 

In 1908, Lord Egerton of Tatton, without, 
however, mentioning Hanshall, used the 
| same story, slightly varied, in a paper con- 
| tri uted to the Journal of the Chester Arch- 


| had 
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wological Society, vol. xv, N.S. at_p. 12, 
when describing a portrait of the Earl of 
Barrymore at Tatton, one of a number of 
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the John Houlbrooke, next to whom we find 
Ashley sat in 1747 in Frodsham church, 
where Lord Barrymore had also several 


pictures of other would-be Jacobite Cheshire | seats. In Little Budworth church, there is 


gentry, painted in 1720 and removed from 
Ashley Hall in 1860. Lord Egerton explains 
“the long fashionable Joseph ’’ of Gregson’s 
MS. as Mrs. Holbrooke’s cloak. In 1880, 
a correspondent of The Cheshire Sheaf 
(Series I. vol. ii. p. 139) asked in vain for 
any evidence in support of Hanshall’s 
‘anecdote’? and stated that Sir Harry 
Mainwaring had told him in 1862 that he 
had seen a written document in which it 
was definitely stated that the Young Preten- 
der had been at Marbury Hall at or about 
the time mentioned at the Privy Council 
(? King’s Bench) inquiry. 

There can be little doubt that the name of 
the heroine was Houlbrooke (Holbrooke as 
given by Hanshall on Gregson’s information) 
and not ‘‘ Holcroft’’ as in the MS. version. 
I suggest that Gregson’s bad writing (which 
I know) may be responsible for this, and also 
that ‘‘Whele Hall’’ is really ‘‘ White 
Hall,’’ the Houlbrookes’ house in Little Bud- 
worth, near Oulton. 

Gregson tells us that Mrs. Houlbrooke was 
a sister of Lord Barrymore’s agent and 
attorney, Mr. Ashley, who had married 
Gregson’s cousin Wainwright, and that their 
son was Frank Ashley. This enables me to 
say that the agent was Daniel Ashley of 
Frodsham, of a family who can be traced 
for many years in the registers of Frodsham 
church and elsewhere. Daniel Ashley, whose 
evidence is said to have acquitted Lord Bar- 
rymore, was a son of Jonathan Ashley 
(buried at Frodsham 12 May, 1729) and his 
wife Elizabeth Barrow. Daniel was baptized 
at Frodsham on 16 Jan., 1704/5, and was 
a well-known attorney there. He was also 
steward of the manor of Aston for Sir 
Thomas Aston Bt. He was buried at Frod- 
sham on 23 July, 1764, and his will was 
proved at Chester in 1768. There is in 
Frodsham church a memorial to him and his 
wife Margaret (Wainwright, Sccording to 
Gregson) and several other members of the 
family. Frank Ashley, the son, mentioned 
by Gregson, baptized at Frodsham 13 March, 
1752, died in 1819, according tothe memorial. 
(Ormerod, ‘ Cheshire’ vol. i.). Another of 
the sons of Daniel Ashley was Robert Wain- 
wright Ashlev of Park Place, Frodsham, 
who died in 1786. His second name was 
donbtless his mother’s, and it occurs again 
in later generations. Mrs. Houlbrooke. 
Daniel Ashley’s sister, was probably wife of 





| 
{ 
| 


a memorial tablet commemorating John 
Houlbrooke, of Whitehall, gentleman, who. 
died on 10 Aug., 1762, aged 67, his wife 


| Ellen, who died on 10 Nov., 1778 aged 77. 


their son John, died 7 Sept., 1762, aged 27, 
and their daughter Frances, died 29 July, 
1783 aged 47. Doubtless Mrs. Ellen Houl- 


| brooke was Lord Barrymore’s preserver in 


conjunction with her brother Daniel Ashley. 

Mr. Pierpornt says Gregson’s MS. story 
mentions Henry Clerk who married Greg- 
son’s cousin ‘‘ Pasten’”’ (?). I suggest this 
should be ‘‘ Foster,’’ as Gregson’s first wife 
bore that name, being Jane only daughter 
of John Foster of Liverpool. 


Whether the Young Pretender ever really 
visited Marbury is a difficult question in 
spite of the persistent tradition. According 
to the story, it must have been before the 
arrest of the Earl. This was on 27 Feb., 
1743/4, the messengers being sent down to 
Cheshire on March 4. Walpole (‘ Letters’ 
ed. Toynbee, ii. 10) write on March 1, 
‘“‘Lord Barrimore, the Pretender’s general, 
and Colonel Cecil his Secretary of State, are 
at last taken up, the latter, who having 
removed his papers, had sent for them back, 
thinking the danger over, is committed to 
the Tower, on discoveries from them, but 
alas! these discoveries go on but lamely.’’ 
Is there any reliable evidence that the Young 
Pretender was in England or Scotland 
before July 1745? TI believe there is evidence 
of visits after that date. Where is the en- 
graved cup or glass now? 

It appears from Cobbett’s ‘ Parliamentary 
History,’ vol. xiii. p. 669, that treason- 
able papers found in the pockets of Colonel 
Cecil caused the arrest of him and of the 
Earl of Barrymore for treason. Both were 
concerned in transmitting the Young Pre- 
tender’s letter to the Duke of Argyll. One 
of the letters to Colonel Cecil, from a cor- 
respondent in France, related to the proposed 
rebellion and invasion. Cecil’s correspondent 
thought Lord (Mr. in the letter) Barry- 


more’s scheme the most feasable of any, which 


was to land near London with 16,000 men. 
This was one of the letters used in the indict- 
ment. Probably an inspection of the records 


of the King’s Bench proceedings would give 
much information and throw light on the 
suggested visit of the Prince to Marbury. 


R. Stewart-Brown. 
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SPIDERS AND SPIDERS’ WEBS AS 
MEDICINE (cli. 404).—Beginning with 
the ‘ Ming-i-pieh-luh’ by Teou Hung-king 
(A.D. 452-536), various Chinese treatises on 
medicines direct spiders to be employed in 
the art of healing. Li Shi-chin, among many 
other remedies he recites as obtainable from 
spiders, says that a spotted spider proves a 
godlike cure for the ague and furuncles, 
Koh Hung (c. 254-334 a.p.) having dictated 
aguish patients to swallow a spider pounded 
with rice and made into a ball (‘ Pan-tsau- 
kang-muh,’ 1578, tom., xl.). According to 
Li, a spider’s web, gathered on the seventh 
day of the seventh moon and secretly put 
in the neck-band of a man, marvellously 
frees him from forgetfulness; if warts or 
tumors be entwisted with it, they would pass 
away ; externally applied it cures inveterate 
sores and stops hemorrhage; baked, pow- 
dered, and taken internally with wine, it 
puts down the expectoration-of blood. But 
he does not mention the cobweb to be a 

remedy for the ague. 
Kumacusu 

‘anabe, Kii, Japan. 
OPULAR FALLACIES: BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY (cli. 388. 430, 466).—To Mr. 
AcKERMANN’S list I should like to add the 
‘ Theatro, critico universal’ (Madrid, 1726— 
1739) and the ‘Cartas eruditas curiosas’ 
(ih., 1742-1760), although I have hitherto 
read only portions of them. For their ac- 
counts see the ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’? 11th ed., vol. 
x. pp. 237-238, and the ‘ Biographie univer- 
selle, ancienne et moderne,’ Paris 1815, pp. 

476-477. 


MINAKATA. 


Kumacusu MINAKATA, 


AT-WEARING CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S.A. (clii. 38, s. v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 
—To describe the American customs in these 
respects as ‘‘ more severe’’ than ours is to 
be very moderate indeed. As is well known 
it is the universal practice in the United 
States for all men to put on and to put off 
their straw hats on fixed dates. One of 
these is Labour Day, the Ist of Mav; I am 
uncertain of the other. Disrespect of this 
practice earns, at best, surprised and con- 
temptuous stares, and, at worst, clod-throw 
ing and the destruction of thg offending hat! 
A rather pathetic punctilio, In another con- 
nection, is shown by the following extract 
from the American Everybody's Magazine. 
In the issue for July, 1926, appears an arti- 
cle on the American flag-making industry; 
inserted in this article are some rules 
headed ‘How to Honor the Stars and 





Stripes,’ one of which reads: ‘‘ When the 
flag passes in a parade, or is being hoisted 
or lowered, all men not in uniform salute 
it by taking off the hat and holding it at 
the left shoulder. Women salute by placing 
the right hand over the heart.” 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


‘WHE OLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 
clii. 47, 83, 103).—I would suggest tha: 
my old School—Crewkerne, Somerset—is 
among the ten oldest schools in the country, 
with unbroken life to the present day. The 
foundation dates from 1499. The founder 
was John de Combe, a native of Crewkerne, 
its Vicar for twenty-five years, treasurer and 
precentor of Exeter Cathedral. The enfeoff- 
ment deed contains the following clause: 
And if hit happen for nonhabilitye or other- 
wise that the said Free Grammar Scoole by 
the space of one year and a daye be not kepte 
within the said towne of Crewkerne aforesaid 
unlesse hit be for cause of sickness or anye other 
lawfull cause proved by the said feoffees and 
sixe townesmen, 

THAT THEN the said issues and profits of the 
said landes and tenements so receaved yearlye 
shal be by the discrecon of the said feoffees 
and sixe townesmen or the more part of them 
putt and imployed to the reparacons and 
amendinge of the said Town and the hieghe- 
wayes about the saide Towne as neede shall 
require from tyme to tyme for ever. 

Up to the present time the School has 
never been closed ‘‘ one year and a daye”’ 
since its foundation—nearly 430 years—and 
the revenues have not been diverted to the 
“reparacons and amendinge’’ of Crewkerne 
or its ‘‘ heighewayes.’? A. F. Leach, in 
‘Schools of Medieval England’ says: 
‘“The Chantry Commissioners of 1548 found 
that the Free School of Crewkerne, Somerset, 
was ‘sometyme called the Chauntri of the 
Trynitie’. John Combe... undoubtedly 
gave it an endowment, but, if the Chantry 
Commissioners were right, the school had 
existed and was previously endowed, as the 
Trinity Chantry was founded under license 
of Edward IT in 1310.”’ This suggests that 
the school may have existed from the early 
part of the fourteenth century, or something 
like 600 vears. 

W.G. Wits Watson. 

T have compiled the following list of some 
forty-five schools still existing founded prior 
to 1700, and have placed them in order of 
the date of their foundations :— 

St. Peter’s School, York. (This school 
claims to be the oldest school in the 
British Isles possessing documentary 
evidence of its foundation. Founded by 


Ecgbert about the year 735) ... ... . 735 
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St. Alban’s School, Herts. (This school 
also claims to be the oldest established 
school in England. Founded by Abbot 
Uldinus, 948. Re-founded under Roya! 
Charter of King Edward VI., 1553) ... 915 

Cathedral Grammar School, Wells, Lagennel 


set . ve . 1242 
Grammar School, “Oswestry ak: (adele cee, ati ac 
Sevenoaks School... ... . Gil des concen «ec 
Eton College .. oiei hal eee, can 
Prebendal School, "Chichester ... ... ... ... 1479 
Reading School ... . eee eee 1485 
Sudbury Grammar ‘School, Suffolk... ... ... 1491 
St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W.... 1509 
The High School, Nottingham ...... ... ... 1513 
Kendal Grammar School . BD vcte lates ‘ccol cok Tae 
Sedbergh School . Sin ee axe CED 
The King’s School, Grantham ... ... ... ... 1528 
Christ College, Brecon ... . aeccces. ase 
Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar School, 

York . Jovske cca SOMO 
Queen Elizabeth Grammar School. Credi- 

ton, Devon ... .. ices ilk Ulan Speak. cise. ROM 
[Ilminster Grammar ‘School. Somerset ... 1549 


King Edward VI School, Bury St. Ed- 


Mune SUHOle hac. eek oe ace cae se 1550 
Sherborne School, Dorset.. woe cee OOO 
King Edward VI Grammar School, Louth. 

Lincs ... . coe. vee Oe 
Shrewsbury ea 
Bedford School ... . State Wher ven ava wen set ae 
Christ’s Hospital, West Horsham ... ... 1552 
Bromsgrove School, Worcestershire ... ... 1553 
MeOH WOHOON .s< cn coc oes) cbc Gee see aes oe cee MONE 
Stevenage School. Herts ... ... ... ... ... ... 1558 
Merchant Taylors’ School ... ... ... ... ... 1561 
Felsted = > be Jesh Guar ceal eudeice eon ese eee OES 
Rugby School . sah eit Sakt Eilal aes ond Sue ed EM 
Harrow School.. ees eee haces eke eee eats cue el 
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| HARcooRT 


| title of Marquis de Montmorency. 


Queen Elizabeth’s School, Cranbrook, 

Kent . ze ee. 1574 
Lord Williams’s ‘School, “Thame, Oxon ... 1575 
Uppingham School ... . are .- 1584 | 
Wakefield Grammar School . ai eee veep, teat ee 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton, Devon ... ... 1604 
Carre’s Grammar School, Sleaford, Lin- 

OMEN 2a cod. Sad Rel sak Suc AUK Sie Kido waw'acc, MOON 
Dulwich College ... See ee OPES 1s | 
Borlase School, Marlow ... .. ss. ce ccs one 22. 1624 | 
Grammar School, Hitchin, Herts ... ... ... 1632 
The Girls’ School, Wells we em 1641 
The Maynard School, - Se eee cone vce ee 
Woodbridge School . are as (1 
Chard School, Somerset ... ... ccc cc ce oe 1671 
Reigate Grammar School . seas ae . 1675 

Atrrep SYDNEY Lawis. 

HE HARCOURTS IN NORMANDY: 

FEUDAL CASTLES (exlviii. 240).— 


Dom Le Noir in the Appendix to his ‘Maison 
de Harcourt’ supplies particulars of over 
300 lordships and feudal fiefs which have 
at one time or another been in the possession 
of various members of the House of Har- 
court in France, the great majority of which 
were in Normandy. They comprised two 
dukedoms, eleven marquisates, about a 





dozen countships, besides viscountships, and | my enquiry in consequence of erroneous in- 





a very great number of baronies, several of 
which, however, were frequently held by the 
same individual, At least half the above 
must have contained feudal castles, the sub- 
ject of my enquiry, and up to the present 
{ have obtained particulars of forty-one, 
of which thirty-three were in Normandy, 
namely, eleven in Dep. of Calvados, eight in 
Dep. of Eure, six in Dep. of Manche, five 
in Dep. of Seine Inférieure, and three in 
Dep. of Orne, the remaining eight being in 
adjacent Departments (but none in Brit- 
tany). The Castle of Mortain given in my 
previous list must be deleted, as I find that 
it never belonged to the House of Harcourt. 
All the above castles, with probably two 
exceptions, are what are called chateaux 


torts or feudal fortresses, the two excep- 
tions, belonging to the Renaissance 
period, being what are termed chdteauxr 


de plaisance or residential chateaux. The 
Harcourts in France are undoubtedly the 
most illustrious living representatives of the 
old Norman aristocracy of Teutonic descent. 
the other Houses, with very few exceptions, 
having become extinct in the male line. They 
are the only descendants of a companion of 
Rollo I, Duke of Normandy, who possess 


ia dukedom and a marquisate-—at least to 


my knowledge, at the present day. There 
are in addition a considerable number of 
Harcourts possessing the courtesy titles of 
comte and vicomte. 

Wirt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


AND MONTMORENCY 
(exlvii, 121, 162).—-I was misled into 
making this query as the result of an error 
(presumably) by the Duchess of Cleveland 
in the ‘ Battle Abbey Roll’ vol. ii, as 
I have not been able to confirm the state- 
ment therein that any member of the House 
of Harcourt in France ever possessed the 
The only 
connection hetween the two families was a 
matrimonial one, so far as I know. 
Witiiam Harcovrt-Batu. 


[THE NORMAN HARCOURTS AND THE 


NORMAN DUCAL HOUSE (13 S. i. 
214). The lady who married Guillaume, 
2nd Comte d’Eu and d’Hiéme, natural son 
of Richard the Fearless 3rd Duke of Nor- 
mandy and half-brother of Richard the 
Good, 4th Duke, was named Lezieline (Les- 
celine or Alice), and she was a daughter 
of Turchetil, ancestor of the Harcourts. not 
a daughter of Torf the rich, his father, 
which latter statement was inaccurate in 
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formation supplied by a correspondent in 
‘N. & Q.’ to the effect that she was the 
granddaughter of Bernard the Dane (see 
Dom Le Noir ‘Maison de Harcourt’). 
Lezieline had three sons who were all present 
at the Battle of Hastings, namely, Robert, 
Osborne and Guillaume, the eldest of whom, 
Robert, who became 3rd Comte d’Eu is de- 
picted in the Bayeux Tapestry with a lance in 
his left hand superintending the construction 
of the fortified camp prior to the battle. He 
subsequently received the custody of the 
Castle of Hastings. Robert’s eldest son Guil- 
laume, 4th Comte d’Eu, who married 
Jeanne, sister of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Ches- 
ter, and niece of William the Conqueror, is 
said to be the ancestor of the Talbots, Earls 
of Shrewsbury.’ 
Wirrt1am Harcourt-Batu. 
R. MYLES COOPER (clii. 99).—Accord- 
ing to Foster’s ‘Alumni’ Series ii, 
vol. i, p. 293 


Cooper, Miles son Wm. of Millun» Cumber- | 
aged | 


land pleb. Queen’s Matric. 27 Feb. 1753 
16. B.A. 1756. M.A. 1760. D.C.L. by Diploma 
25 Feb. 1767. ‘History of Tunbridge School ’ 
2nd ed. 1898, p. 114. states that he was 2nd 


master there 1761. He was President of King’s | 


College, New York City. Member of American 
Convention of Clergy. 


y 
I have a MS list of scholars of the school 


at Wateringbury, Kent, kept by the Rev. | 
Miles Cooper, which states that it was to | 


be opened on July 13, 1789. The Rev. Miles 
or Myles Cooper was buried at Watering- 
bury 20 March, 1805, and is described in 
the register as curate. He would have been 
then about 68. There is no memorial to 
him, so I was informed by the present incum- 
bent. In the MS. is a poetical epitaph to 
his memory, by one the the Belfour family 
who were secretaries to Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, for over sixty years. He 
seems to have been much _ beloved by his 
pupils, and to have had quite a large school. 
Some of my forbears were among his pupils. 
F. Wrrtr1am Cock, M.D. 


AMERICAN MEMORIALS OF EARLY 

ENLISH HISTORY (clii. 28).—In the 
Boston Mass. Public Library Edwin Austin 
Abbey’s (R.A.) hall paintings, in the 
Delivery Room, denicting ‘The Quest and 
Achievement of the Holy Grail’ are of 
note. These are in a series of fifteen paint- 
ings (frescoes). 
had’; 2, ‘ His being brought to Sir Lance- 
lot’; 3, ‘ The Arthurian Round Table’; 4, 
‘The Knights ahout to go forth in search 
of the Holy Grail’; 5, ‘Anfortas lying under 
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| the spell and Sir Galahad about to reach 
his goal’; 6, ‘The morning after Sir Gala- 
had’s visit to the Castle of the Grail’; 7, 
‘Sir Galahad arriving at the Gate of the 
| Castle of the Maidens’; 8, ‘ Having passed 
the gate of the Castle, Sir Galahad encoun- 
tering a monk who blesses him and delivers 
up to him the Keys of the Castle’; 9, ‘ Sir 
Galahad’s entry into the castle’; 10, ‘ Sir 
Galahad having wedded Blanchefleur he re- 
sumes his quest.’; ‘ Having passed through 
| many adventures he returns to the Castle 
| of the Grail’; 12, ‘ Sir Galahad, borne upon 
a white charger, is seen passing from the 
land, where peace and plenty once more 
'reign’; 13, ‘Sir Galahad in Solomon’s 
| Ship’; 14, ‘ The City of Sarras’; 15, ‘ Sir 
‘Galahad as King of Sarras; Joseph of 
| Arimathea (with a company of Angels) 
appears with the Grail.’ In the Massa- 
| chusetts ‘‘ State House’’ (Boston) are fres- 
coes depicting many scenes of early Colonial 
(etc.) American History. 


G. A. Taytor. 


JUR LIONS RAMPANT (clii. 28). 
They are the arms of the Counts of 
Hainault-Holland. Mrs. Cops will find at 
| cli. 115, 158 some rather interesting references 
| to the marriage of Edward III and his second 
| cousin Philippa of Hainault. 
W. vet Court. 


Le Zoute 


| (HRISTOPHER HARCOURT (cli. 442; 
clii. 34, 105).—There is a clerical error 
in the last reference; the 2nd wife of Sir 
Miles Stapylton of Bedale and of Ingham 
| was Catherine de la Pole (not Delaporte), 
dau. of Sir Thomas de la Pole, the young:s’ 
brother of William, Duke of Suffolk. 

Cc. S. C. (B/C.) 
| REGIMENTS SENT TO IRELAND (clit. 
| 9, 67, 106).—The 6th Royals, Warwick- 
| shire Regiment, commanded by Prince Wil- 
| liam, Duke of Gloucester, served in the Irish 
| Rebellion of 1798. . 
' White Benson (1777-1806), grandfather of 
| Edward White Benson, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (1829-1896) served with this regi- 
ment as a lieutenant. 





H, Asxkew. 
UTHOR WANTED (cli. 82).—‘* Lordliness 


an affair of trees’: The Czechoslovak 
author Karel Capek, in Anglické Listy (Eng- 
lish letters) has a chapter on the English park, 
in which he maintains that trees have a great 
influence on Toryism in England. 
Francts P. Marcuant. 


Streatham. 
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The Library 


The Sessile ‘a English Bilenins Period- 
icals. By Walter Graham. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. lls, 6d. net). 

yo did journalistic 

begin in knglandr What was its early 
course of progress and development? When 

did the literary periodical appear and what is 

its early history? These are questions neg- 

lected more or less hitherto, and Dr. Walter 

Graham’s study—concise and clear and also 

contribute really new 

knowledge to most readers’ intellectual store. 

About 1646 small notices of books, virtually 

publishers’ nufis,” began to be inserted in 

newsbooks. fh ie this humble line part of the 
descent is to be traced; another starts from 

France where the Journal des Savans (1665) 

initiated the journal devoted to siterature and 

science. This was an * abstract si apenas 
that is, it gave ‘‘abstracts ” of books; and 
as such was followed by a great number of 

Lnglish papers. _ From this date to the be- 

ginning of the eighteenth century the chief 

names about which the history of the learned 
periodical is gathered are De Sallo, de la Crose 
and Dunton. Meanwhile, 
Ward, and Motteux and Defoe developing 
the periodical for entertainment—the “ Mis- 
cellanies ’ and ‘“ Reviews ” and ‘‘ Mercuries,” 
which laid down the tracks for our own 
magazines, having conspicuous 


criticism of books 


it may even justly wrest the praise of being 
the first magazine in our present sense of the 
word. The first two chapters of this book 
are the most interesting, but the short one 
Reformers,’ which 
briefly states part of the relation between crit- 
icisms of books and criticism of morals as de- 
veloped at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury should not be missed. The book concludes 
with an account of the production of the 7'atler, 
Spectator and Guardian, and their effect in the 
establishment of recognized vehicles for liter- 
ary criticism in the press, though they illus- 
trate Johnson’s saying that “ A man will more 
easily write a sheet all his own, than read an 
octavo volume to get extracts,’ and set the 
fashion for his inne dispara oe of the 
Monthly Reviewers of his own day, who “ are 
duller men, and are glad to read the hooks 
through.” 


Christ and Satan. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary, by Merrel Dare Clubb. 
(Yale University Press, London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8s. 6d. net). 


te Old English poem, which came to the 
Bodleian in 1677 with the collections of 
Francis Dujon (Junius) had been published by 
its owner in Amsterdam in 1655, but has not 
before been separately edited, or completely 
discussed and annotated. Tt has, nevertheless, 
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there were Ned | 


among them | 
the Gentleman’s Journal, no unlike precursor | 
of the later Gentleman’s Magazine, from. whom | 
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' been the subject of a good deal of close and 


ingenious work, and Professor Clubb’s 
Introduction reviews this in great detail. The 
poem consists of pieces so loosely united that 
the question whether it can be atiributed to 
a single author arises inevitably. Protessor 
Clubb considers it ‘essentially the work of 
one poet.”” We are not perfectly certain of his 
meanitig in the word * essentially’; but his 
general explanation of how the poem grew, 
and how the poet was carried this way and 
that by his jnteination to the marring of 
proportion between parts is credible though 
there are no means of proving it. The ascrip- 
tion to Caedmon he emphatically bids us 
abandon, and favours for its date some time 
between 790-830. The Notes are lavish and 
good. In fact the whole study is to be com- 
mended as a scholarly piece of work, 


The Classics. By Lord Hewitt of 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 15s. 6d, net). 


Bury. 


R each person who loves them to any pur- 

pose, the Classics have a separate secret. 
This comes partly, perhaps, from the fact that, 
except for knots of them in certain places, 
these lovers are grown isolated. They find 
less opportunity than the man of modern 
literature or of science for interchange of 
ideas; allusion to their beloved theme receives 
ho general welcome beyond the circle of those 
who share the predilection. With all the 
more satisfaction, then, do they attend when 
they can to the old praises, and listen, too, 
for that individual authentic note in them. 
This address of Lord Hewitt’s has the quali- 
ties they savour. What the writer of these 
words liked best of all in it was the reminder 
that it is we—and the latest born among us 
most so—who are the ancients, and the makers 
of the classics the young. 

St. Erkenwald. Edited 
Notes and Glossary, by 
(Yale University Press: 
Milford. 8s. 6d. net). 

DISSERTATION for the Doctorate of 

Philosophy of Yale University, this is a 
piece of work which gives evidence of wide 
and careful reading, of “acquaintance with and 
interest in the details which are subject- 
matter of scholarship, and an openness to 
the human side of literary criticism. The 
author is concerned somewhat too obviously 
to manifest his ac eg es with the edition 
of the poem which Sir Israel Gollancz pub- 
lished some years ago, a disagreement chiefly 
on matters about which no certainty can he 
obtained, and therefore not sartioabnte fruit- 
ful. We are asked to believe “that the poet 
used as his source some large chronicle con- 
taining a number of narratives regarding 
the early history of Britain.” which chronicle 
may have been ‘ Chronica Majora,’ “though 
it is quite possible that the source was some 
lost or undiscovered work in which the var- 


with Introduction, 
Henry L. Savage. 
London, Humphrey 


| jous stories were hound together in a closer 


nexus . ..” We would submit that this 
sort of gratuitous guessing is not in line 
with the best traditions of critical 


a 





study.. 
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We uote, though, a happy quotation from 
the ‘Chronica’ of the description of St. 
Alban’s tomb as possible source of the descrip- 
tion of the judge’s tomb in the poem, nor Is 
this the only instance of the kind. The edi- 
tion is specially worth having for its Notes, 
and for its linguistic sections. 


On the Relation of Poetry to Verse. By sir 
Philip Hartog. A Question of Tuste. By 
Jobn Bailey. (Humphrey Miiford for the 
English Association, 2s. 6d. net each). 

THESE two pamphlets (Nos. 64 and 65 res- 

i pectively) count among the most stimulat- 

ing productions of the kind by the English 

Asssociation. Among the several ways 1 

which Sir Philip Hartog seeks to establish 

the true function of verse in poetry we. think 
he is peculiarly happy where he compares 
verse to a frame—a figure which seems better 
than any other io express in combination the 
negative value of verse, which is its principal 
value, and the positive value whereby it not 
only fences off the outer world but contributes 
something (best when discreetly and subtly) 
to that which it enshrines. Mr. John Bailey’s 
essay is full of penetrative insight and good 
sense. He rejects the idea that aesthetic judg- 
ment can put forward no claim to be grounded 
in principle; and in this regard points with 
effect to the enduring fame of poets compared 
with the evanescence of much fame in philoso- 
phy and science. 'The practical test he would 
apply is that of repetition, and, broadly 
speaking, we have no doubt it is the sound 


test, and perhaps the only decisive one. 

Wwe have received a copy of the Second Edi- 
tion of the _ beautitully-printed_ ‘Some 

Account of the Oxford University Press ’"— 


for which Bishop Fell’s types have been used— | 


which appeared first in 1922. It is a book not 
to be dispensed with by any student or lover 
of printing and the history of printing. The 
type gives an air of past centuries so con- 
vincing as to make the photographs—not un- 
pleasantly—discordant. It closes with the 
pretty cut of the Ox-ford from the early eight- 
eenth century edition by Thomas Hearne of 
Roper’s Life of More; and there are many 
eighteenth century headpieces and initials, as 
well as reproductions of old cuts. We have also 
received Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘ Memoirs,’ a re- 
vised edition of Roscoe’s translation, in the 
World’s Classics. This is a welcome addi- 
tion. We rather wish it could be contrived 
to print these hooks on paper which did not 
show through the print of the other side of 
the leaf. 


MONG recent pamphlets we have received 


IX Mr. George Biddell’s ‘Bishop Cedd and 
his Work’ (Colchester Benham and Co., 1s.), 
an address given last summer at a pilgrimage 
to St, Peter’s-on-the-Wall Chapel at Bradwell- 
on-Sea. At the close of an interesting sketch 
of a life which. faintly though we now dis- 
cern it, is seen plainly enough to have heen 
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most active and far-reaching in _ influence, 
Mr. Biddell protests against Cedd’s name being 
included in the list oi the Bishops of London, 
arguing both from Bede’s silence, and from 
London being within the area of the Roman 
mission. It is interesting this year to recall 
that the year of Cedd’s death—at the age 
ot about 40—was the year of a total eclipse 
of the sun. 

We have also received the third of the 
series oi “Old Evesham ”’ pamphlets, 
by Mr. Lk. A. B. Barnard (1s.) entitled ‘‘ Eve- 
sham and a reputed son ot Queen Elizabeth.” 
This was Arthur Dudley, who claimed to he 
son of Elizabeth by Leicester, and whose 
claim figures in one of the charges against the 
Queen’s character made by Lingard. Mr. 
Barnard’s main concern is to trace out Dud. 
ley’s connection with Evesham, where he was 
brought up by Robert Southern, innkeeper and 
yeoman, whose existence and circumstances are 
well authenticated. The mysterious young 
man had an uneasy career, and his origin 
remains unknown; but the material for his 
life has no little local interest. 


BooKSE.LERS’ CATALOGUE. 


Wt have received the Catalogue for Jan.- 
Feb. of this year issued by Mrssrs. W. J. 
Bartierr & Co., of Boston, Massachusetts. The 
variety listed is considerable and the prices 
are not excessive. The most useful books are 
largely of recent publication: thus here is. 
the Moliére published at Edinburgh last year, 
complete in 8 vols., with the French text and 
an English translation on parallel pages, and: 
biographical and_ critical introduction by 
Prof. Saintsbury. This may be had for $17.50. 
The Library edition of Herman Melville’s Sea 
Stories in 7 vols. (1925: $14) is another 
example. Translations of French standard 
authors are fairly numerous and so are books, 
or series of volumes, of reference. Charles 
Kingsley must soon be due for revival, and in 
view of that the numbered 1899 édition de luxe 
of his Works for $12.50 may be worth noting. 
We may mention also a good set of Bryant 
and Gay’s ‘ History of the United States’ 
(1891: $5.50) and a copy of the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics’ edited by Dr. Has- 
tings offered for $60. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an: 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at vhich the contribution in question is to be- 
found. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ae and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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